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IS IMMORTALITY PLAUSIBLE? 

Widely divergent views are entertained regarding the mean- 
ing and usefulness of the term immortality. For the purposes 
of this article we shall concern ourselves with its more common 
significance of personal survival beyond the existence of mind in 
its corporeal setting. As to the usefulness of such a concept, 
we propose to restrict our inquiry to its scientific status. We shall 
not, then, encroach upon the domain of religion, although it is as 
areligious concept that immortality is undoubtedlybest known and 
most widely believed. Neither shall we concern ourselves with the 
moral aspects of the problem, although the best case for the per- 
sistence of spiritual life and the integrity of the soul is perhaps 
that which rests its claims upon the principle of fulfilment. Kant's 
famous argument from the categorical imperative of the moral law 
is too well known to demand a repetition in this connection, and 
its implications are not directly germane to our topic. The 
question as to the desirability of immortality, which likewise 
involves the consideration of moral values, is also beside our issue. 

With the metaphysics of the problem we cannot so readily dis- 
pense. Yet we shall make no attempt to evaluate the concept 
with reference to the chief systems of philosophy. Our point of 
view is rather that of the more or less critical realism which mod- 
ern science is wont to support. Accordingly, our metaphysical 
implications may be restricted to those that modern science finds 
of pragmatic value in the construction of laws and principles 
to explain the sequence of events in a universe of space and time. 

With such reservations the question becomes: Under what con- 
ditions can personal immortality be accepted as a scientific fact? 
9 
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There are two ways of establishing such a fact: (i) By demon- 
strable proof of the existence of 'souls' independent of the body; 
and, (2) By the acceptance of immortality as a necessary postu- 
late for the complete explanation of mental phenomena and 
activities as we know them in their bodily setting. The first way 
is evidently deductive, while the second is inductive. 

Regarding the first we shall have but little to say. It is, of 
course, well known that numerous investigations have been made 
of recent years in the realm of spiritism. Many distinguished 
scientists have interested themselves in such experiments, and in 
several notable instances investigators have satisfied themselves 
that personal immortality is a fact. Yet the scientific status of 
spiritism is still highly suspect, and we have no additional data to 
offer here by means of which we can hope to convince the skepti- 
cal that the existence of disembodied intelligences is demonstrable. 

Our attention is therefore directed to the second question, 
dealing with immortality as a scientific postulate for the more com- 
plete explanation of mental contents and processes as we know 
them through the investigations of scientific psychology. 

But first, let us be clear as to the meaning of spiritism and 
telepathy, for if immortality is found to be rationally plausible, the 
doctrines of spiritism and telepathy may be useful to us, even 
though we continue to regard them as inconclusive. 

Of the two concepts, spiritism is the larger, for it naturally 
involves telepathy. By telepathy we understand the possibility 
of communication between mind and mind otherwise than by 
means of the senses. Spiritism provides such a communication 
when the source of information is a disembodied intelligence. 

Demonstrations of telepathy have been frequently reported, yet 
little is known of conditions under which such communications 
take place, for they have not been reduced to a definite tech- 
nique, and we cannot repeat the experiments under normal con- 
trol. Hence the positive results thus far achieved are but isolated 
instances bearing the characteristics of chance phenomena, rather 
than those of prearranged and definitely controlled facts. Although 
recognition is freely accorded the investigators of this murky re- 
gion for their patience and goodwill in devoting time and thought 
to so refractory a material, let us not be deceived into supposing 
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that the scientific status of telepathy has yet been proven. With 
minds open to receive any facts which may result from their inves- 
tigations, our problem as to the validity of immortality as a scientific 
concept must not be prejudiced by the quasi-acceptance of so 
dubious a phenomenon as telepathy. 

If telepathy be still dubious, spiritistic communication is even 
more so. Not only does it presuppose telepathy, but the evi- 
dence must be clear that the message or other phenomena in 
question could not have been occasioned by known physical 
causes. Accordingly, the most sympathetic of critics can scarcely 
do more than suspend judgment until further proof has been 
adduced. 

The notion of spiritual immortality as an explanatory principle 
is very ancient in the mind of man. Animism is perhaps the 
earliest theory of existence of which we have record. It is not 
surprising, then, that so natural a belief as that of an independent 
'soul' should persist in the mind of common man. Yet the assump- 
tion of animism acquires no special merit in the eyes of 
science by virtue either of its age or of its 'naturalness'. Rather 
the contrary, one might say, for the whole history of science 
teaches the fallacy of accepting the obvious as the true and real. 
Still, we must be equally on our guard against a tendency to 
neglect a doctrine merely because it was favored at a stage of less 
exact reasoning and of more limited knowledge. 

There can be little doubt that the skeptical attitude of mod- 
ern science towards all things that appear to have about them a 
tinge of the occult and the mystical, is chiefly attributable to the 
sublime faith imposed in the theory of mechanics. It was in the 
realm of the physical that the first great scientific achievements 
were founded, and our exact knowledge is still largely confined to 
this sphere. Yet the principles of mechanical action, important 
and satisfactory though they be in dealing with inanimate matter, 
are not exclusively worthy of consideration when we approach 
the problems of life and mind. 

Life and mind involve a conception of growth and develop- 
ment that is without an adequate parallel in the domain of inani- 
mate nature, and until the epoch-making theory of Darwin became 
current, the science of organism was treated in a stepfatherly 
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fashion. The principle of evolution introduced a means of under- 
standing biological facts which hitherto had been quite inexpli- 
cable. Yet the doctrine of natural selection affords but an incom- 
plete explanation of organic growth and development. In order 
that natural selection may be operative, there must be variations 
in the structure and function of organisms, and those variations 
that are conducive to survival must 'breed true' in the offspring. 
The question is then pertinent: Whence these variations in a 
strictly mechanical universe, and why should they persist in 
the offspring? Much ingenious thought has been devoted to 
a solution to this problem, yet it can hardly be said that evo- 
lution has been satisfactorily established on a purely mechanical 
basis. 

Many argue that the concept of life itself involves a non- 
mechanical element, and speculation is readily provoked con- 
cerning the possibility of a spiritual essence coextensive with all 
the phenomena of life. But since our chief concern is with the 
survival of such an essence apart from its physiological accompa- 
niments, we may be content to mention such a possibility, and 
pass on to a consideration of the spiritual implications of the 
human mind. 

When we turn to the study of mind we meet with great diffi- 
culty in reducing its phenomena to a mechanistic basis. Admit- 
ting the mechanical nature of all expressive behavior, we are still 
left with the problem of consciousness, and its directive guidance 
of the machine at its command. It is, of course, true that many 
psychologists hesitate to accept as a reality the apparent guidance 
of the body by the mind. They prefer to regard the scientific 
basis of control as residing strictly in the nervous discharge, 
which, indeed, must obey the same laws of energy as those that 
are assumed to be the all-sufficient cause of action in the physical 
world. Mind is then but an accompanying phenomenon, — an 
aspect, as it were, of the physical event: in its own right it has, 
and can have, no causal efficiency. 

We shall not attempt to deal with the various theories as to 
the relationship existing between body and mind. It is enough 
to point out that all explanations which make mind wholly de- 
pendent upon body are unsatisfactory, because of their inability 
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to account for the meaning of experience. Why should con- 
sciousness appear in a world of sheer mechanical forces? This 
question materialism has always failed to answer. 

The study of mind, its contents and activities, reveals many 
things so definitely determined by bodily conditions that we can- 
not doubt their dependent nature. When we sense, there must 
be physical stimuli to provoke physical responses in mechanically 
preadjusted sense-organs. When we act, there must be muscular 
coordinations occasioned by suitable nervous discharges. Even 
when we imagine, it appears probable that we do so by virtue of 
the 'plasticity' and 'elasticity' of certain nervous structures. Our 
doctrine of associative recall is firmly based upon a physical 
foundation. Only when we think, is there an added element 
which seems to be refractory to the mechanical interplay of forces, 
although the adequacy of a strictly mechanical pattern of ener- 
gies to account for the finer emotional nuances attending our 
appreciative moments is also questionable. 

In the case of thought, where our knowledge is fairly explicit, the 
very concept of meaning — the apprehension and establishment 
of relations — is a thing quite apart from the aggregate of con- 
scious contents which a mechanical sequence of events might be 
expected to afford. In thought we transcend the actually pres- 
ent contents of sensation and image. We select and reject, 
often with slight reference to the data that sensation presents 
and that association can recall. Within the system of the mechan- 
ically determined, there operates the purposive direction of the 
will, using as best it may the presentations of sensation and 
associative recall, together with the capacities and abilities of 
behavior. Very often, to be sure, it is of little avail to stem the 
tide of inherited desire and habitual performance. We must, 
therefore, admit that most of our ideas are ours only in the sense 
that we have them, and not in the sense that we made them. 
Yet ideas must be made at some time, by someone, and all 
behavior is not of the reflex order. 

It is just these rarer moments of self-confident, personally di- 
rected thought and action that introduce the creative aspect of 
intelligence. It is just these moments that exalt the mind of man 
above the commonplace performances of imitation, for in these 
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creative moments meaning finds its birth, and herein lies our 
chief evidence of 'soul'. 

The commonly accepted view of the physical correlate of 
thought is based upon a conception of 'pathways' in the nervous 
system. We know that our nervous structures afford a bewilder- 
ing mass of thread-like interconnections mediating between the 
sense-organs, on the one hand, and the muscular and glandular 
structures, on the other. At first it would seem easy to suppose 
that by means of the hereditary and acquired connections which 
are made in this complicated network of strands, we are enabled 
to perform all the functions of life and mind. With the added 
concepts of 'plasticity' and 'elasticity', we can venture to account 
for the revivals of memory and the ability to act in accord with 
the dictations of past experience. The theory assumes for a 
certain idea a definite pattern of nervous pathways in the brain, 
the revival of the idea being conditioned by a nervous discharge 
which retraces the pathways constituting a pattern laid down in 
the original sensory experience. 

But the evidence in favor of this obvious assumption is not of 
the best. In cases where permanent injury to the brain has inter- 
fered for a time with its normal mode of functioning, it has some- 
times been found possible to educate other brain-parts to per- 
form the functions of those that were destroyed. There is a 
tendency now observable among neurologists, therefore, to relin- 
quish the 'pathway' theory in favor of a somewhat subtler con- 
ception of patterns that inhere in certain stresses and strains of 
the nervous energy itself. In accordance with this notion the 
physical basis of the idea may be sought in a pattern of energies 
which could, hypothetically, occur at diverse regions of the brain, 
or, indeed, at any spatial point, provided only that the same 
corpuscular and dynamic pattern should be duplicated. 

But what can occasion the formation and duplication of such a 
pattern? If it be only the result of a chance collocation of physical 
units, there is small likelihood of its repetition. When we relin- 
quish the notion of pre-formed pathways in the nervous structure 
as providing for the integrity of the idea, we seem forced to 
admit that purposive guidance of an extra-physical sort is respon- 
sible for this integrity. Now, supposing the idea to be contin- 
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gent upon a corpuscular dynamic pattern whose integrity requires 
directive guidance, we have here a buttress upon which to lean 
in defending the plausibility of personal immortality. From this 
point of vantage we may make bold to present the claims of 
immortality as a possible scientific concept. Not, to be sure, 
that we can hope as yet to make it clear that such a contention 
must be found acceptable; nor that with its acceptance immor- 
tality emerges with all the assurance of a scientific fact. It is 
with possibilities rather than with actualities that we are dealing, 
and in the remainder of this paper we shall but suggest a few of 
the consequences of such an hypothesis. 

In advancing the theory of energetic patterns which may be 
duplicated in different regions of the brain and yet furnish a phy- 
sical correlate for the same idea, we of course do not intend that 
the connection - of these patterns with the known pathways which 
connect the sense-organs with the muscles and glands is to be 
left out of consideration. Within the living body, as already 
pointed out, much of what we are conscious is definitely condi- 
tioned by present environment and the hereditary and acquired 
capacities and abilities of the organism. But if our ideas are, 
in part at least, independent of the gross nervous structure, 
their physical integrity being attributed to dynamic patterns of 
stresses and strains, it is conceivable that a pattern of this order 
should be defined in the ether as well as by aid of the cruder 
material of nervous matter. If, furthermore, the occasion for 
such an integration of corpuscular forces is sought in the purpo- 
sive direction of a spiritual rather than of a physical intent, we 
have before us grounds for understanding how personality may 
continue after bodily death. 

Such patterns of energy in their most elemental form, held 
together and directed by a purpose which is psychic in nature, 
need not suffer complete dispersion with the event of bodily 
death, yet they might well suffer a shock. The continuance of 
mind after such bodily death would only involve the transference 
of its processes from the cruder medium of the brain to the freer, 
liner medium of ethereal space. 

That the shock of death might be a sufficient cause for the 
complete disruption of such a subtle interrelation of energetic 
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stresses and strains is, to be sure, an obstacle not readily set 
aside. Yet we have no evidence that the shock is so great as is 
commonly supposed. Recent studies indicate that bodily death 
is not a sudden cessation of all vital functioning. Instead, it is 
found to be a piecemeal occurrence, — a gradual and varying 
decline in the functioning of different organs until, at length, 
the entire mass is inert. As for lapses in consciousness, these 
are frequently evident in life, the typical one being, of course, 
sleep. Yet after sleep we regain the same personal direction 
which we possessed before the lapse occurred, and the analogy 
of sleep and death need not be lightly dismissed because the 
poet says: — 

" Every morning we are born ; every night we die." 

A word or two may be appropriate here as suggestive of 
the kind of consciousness that a disembodied intelligence might 
be expected to enjoy. It seems evident that this could not 
be of a sensory order, for the energetic patterns which we 
are assuming as the basis for the integrity of ideas extend in 
a bodily setting neither to the sense-organs nor to the muscles. 
No amount of education will restore to our use a muscle from 
which the nervous connections have been severed, nor will it 
bring back sight or hearing when the relevant organs have been 
cut off from the brain. The discarnate mind, however, may pre- 
serve in some measure its capacity for imagination and affection. 
Of greater importance is the significance of these hypothetical 
patterns of energy for thought and meaning, for the phases ot 
mental life which we regard as highest and most important are 
precisely those most readily conceived as surviving bodily death. 
The life of a disembodied spirit would thus be a life of intelli- 
gence, and, we may also hope, of appreciation. It would have 
no perceptions, but instead would communicate telepathically by 
a species of reflection with other minds to which it should find 
itself in some way attuned. 

But since in its very essence mind is purposively directed, we 
need have no fears lest it lead a passive and uneventful existence. 
As we can know so little of the changed conditions under which 
a discarnate intelligence must act, it is perhaps, idle to speculate 
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at greater length upon the pure life of the 'soul'. Yet if we re- 
gard rational and appreciative ability as constituting the finest 
flower of mental life, there can be no doubt that a transmundane 
existence would afford ample opportunity for a progressive evo- 
lution of the truest worth. 

In sketching our theory we have held, with what may seem 
a needless tenacity, to the doctrine of a necessary physical cor- 
relate for mind. Having once assumed a spiritual capacity ol 
directive guidance which transcends the physical course of bodily 
energy, are we not justified in taking the further step of positing 
independent mental contents? If behavior is directed by the 
'soul', may not this spiritual direction be productive of the con- 
scious data themselves which we call ideas and thoughts? Although 
many accept the view that mental activity is non-mechanical in its 
essential directive capacity, there is no evidence that this direc- 
tion is a thing apart from the world of physical events. As a 
force or energy it is conceivable only in terms of other forces and 
energies. Solely in its directive or purposive character does it 
show unique features which seem to require that it be placed 
upon a different plane within the realm of natural consequences. 
Its conscious products are, indeed, in a class distinct from the 
particles of matter which make up the content of the physical 
universe, but since we find it operating only in the closest con- 
nection with material elements, we are hardly justified in assum- 
ing that we may act without such a foundation. 

The attempt here made is to show the possibility of carrying 
over a material correlate necessary to the production of thoughts 
and ideas, into a state whose organic basis of protoplasm is no 
longer present. If these dynamic patterns among the finest par- 
ticles of matter shall survive bodily death, then some directive 
control must be exerted to hold them together. If the patterns 
depend upon other bodily connections, then we should expect 
them to be dissipated upon the death of the body; but if their 
essential integrity in organic life is attributable to a direction 
or guidance which may not be explained in terms of molar me- 
chanics, why should they not be continued and sustained in an 
ethereal environment? Indeed, the formal relations themselves 
which determine these patterns of thought and which we ascribe 
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to intelligent direction, may even find a place within the higher 
physics of corpuscular mechanics. 

The survival of personality after bodily death is no absurdity, 
however doubtful it may seem, and the continuance of intelli- 
gence in a matrix of ethereal vibrations is at least a fascinating 
notion. But the continuity of the complicated patterns of thought 
which constitute individual intelligence must be safeguarded 
against casual disruptions by rhythms of binding interrelationship 
whose nature as yet we have no means to explore. 

With so little evidence speculation is largely idle, yet inquiries, 
tentative and incomplete though they be, are helpful in the 
suggestions they give touching the definition of a problem which 
has always excited the interest of man, and probably will always 
continue to do so. 

Robert Morris Ogden. 

Cornell University. 



